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MISS FRANCES MARIA KELLY. 


T is with great pleasure that we introduce this lady to our 
readers, whose private character, independant of her pro- 
fessional merit, as a daughter and a sister, claim no smali 
degree of praise. In this degenerate age, in which the primi- 
tive virtues of our ancestors are so much disregarded, it must 
be a source of felicity to know that those who are particularly 
exposed to temptation, 0 


*¢ When music softens, and when dancing fires,” 


should pass through its ordeal, and seek for lasting satisfaction 
in domestic life. 

Frances Maria Kelly, who was born at Brighton, December 
the fifteenth, 1790, is the daughter of Mr. Mark Kelly, now 
with his regiment in Spain; miece of Mr. Michael Kelly, of 
the musical saloon, in Pali Mall, and to Captain Kelly, of 
the dragoon guards; half sister of Mrs. Matthews (the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Jackson, now Mrs. Kelly,) and sister to Miss Lydia 
Kelly, who, in the year 1810, made her début at the Lyceum 
is Rosina. . 

. At seven years of age, Miss Kelly was articled to Mr. 
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Michael Kelly for nine years; and at the age of nine brought 
forward at the late Drury Lane Theatre in Chorusses, and 
such minor parts. 

In the summer of 1807, she went to Glasgow; and her 
success at that place reeommended her to the Haymarket 
Theatre in 1808. From thence,on Mr. Arnold’s establishing 
the English Opera, she was engagéd by that gentleman, and 
received,»as she highly deserved, an advaiiced salary; and a 
further increase took place on her playing at the Lyceum with 
the Drury Lane Company. 

Miss Kelly has laboured under great disadvantages with 
regard to the characters she has performed; those of any 
merit in her line, as, fur instance, Caroline in the Prize, and 
Maria in Of Age To-morrow, being, previous to her début, 
the property of older actresses; but her genius and industry 
have gained a victory over every obstacle, and the public 
acknowledge her merit. 

To those who have seen this lady perform, either at the 
theatre, or at the .Museodeum, it may be needless to say, 
that even now her native difhdence is painful to herself on a 
first entrance: it is certain indeed, that true merit shrinks 
from the public gaze; how then ought Miss Kelly’s perse- 
verance to be applauded, when it has been the cause of her 
attempting to conquer a most violent repugnance to public 
exhibition; but she has her:reward; the smiles of parental 
love are more to be coveted than the eulogium of the jour- 
nalist: Miss Kelly’s mother resides with her; her sister 
receives from her every kindness; and to her exertions a 
brother owes his situation in the navy. 

Notwithstanding Miss Kelly is indebted for professional 
excellence to herown exertions, she does not presume on them, 
butshe possesses the most affable manner§, and lady-like conduct. 

She is, we understand, already engaged for five years at the 
new Drury Lane Theatre, where, we have no doubt, she will 
add to those laurels she has so deservedly earned. 

Her portrait annexed represents her in the character of 
Laura, in ‘* Plots, or the Northern Tour.” C. 
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DUKE EDRIC; 


OR, 


- 


THE CHIEFTAIN’S DAUGHTER. 


AN ORIGINAL TALE. 


SEATED in the baronial hail of the demesne given him 
by his master, Alfred, Duke Edric, was surrounded by his 
vassals; and, in receiving their oaths of allegiance, he fancied 
himself even equal to the sovereign of England. 

Many a Danish mother had ta mourn the effects of his 
prowess, many a Danish maiden had strained her eye over 
the whitened shore, expecting the return of her lover, whom 
the swords of Edric’s followers had laid low in the dust. 

Deeds of great valor had gained him the love of his king; 
and the wapentakes of Sussex were given him to reign over, 
as some recompence for the many feet of land which he had 
caused the Danes to relinquish. 

His bosom was raised high in exultation, on finding himself 
lord of so goodly a territory; 2 territory lost by his father’s 
disloyalty to Athelstan, but redeemed to himself by liis loyalty 
to the crown. This hall of audience was extensive to the 
gaze; it was built in all the majesty of feudal times, and rose 
in ample grandeur over their heads, simple aud unadorned, 
save by the waving trophy, the hauberk, or the cuirass, 
intermingled with the cress bow, or the glittering! spear. 
Looks of complacence beamed on every visage, the wassail 
bowl passed quickly, and returned, till Duke Edric called on 
the minstrel; then all was hushed and quiet, while the hoary 
bard sung of deeds of valour, and of wisdom, done by Eng- 
land’s Solon. 

In the midst of a crowd of warriors, was Duke Edric’s 
daughter; whom her father doated upon, and considered as 
the step-ladder of his ambitious wishes, and in prospect as a 
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sharer of his monarch’s bed. Imma’s form was the most 
beautiful that can be imagined; she was fair as marble; her 
eyes were of celestial blue, through which appeared her whole 
soul, and lit up a face full.of the most tender, bewitching, 
and expressive languishing; her cheeks were fresh tinted with 
the rose; but her lips and teeth were such as a painter might 
attempt, but would fail to imitate; while her hair, of clear 
flaxen, unadorned and unrestrained, spread over her fine 
falling shoulders: she bent forward to the bard’s notes, as if in 
admiration of the theme; but the harper’s strains were far 
from her imagination: unfortunate maiden! she was dwel- 
ing on ideas which told her how miserable she was, and how 
much more cruel was her fate than that of any other maiden. 
The lay finished, the bard regained his seat; the carousal was 
recommenced, and Duke Edric roused his daughter from 
vacuity by a loud reproach—-by demanding why she joined not 
in the general joy on seeing him on the seat of his ancestors. 
Imma essayed to speak; but her words were inarticulate; 
she burst into tears, happily unperceived by her father. 
Again the bard was inspired; he struck a prelude which en- 
chanted all; they seized their arms in rapture, as for the 
fight, but each tongue was silent, and all was hushed, save 
the repressed clank of their armours as the knights regained 
their seats. The hoary musician’s cheek was flushed with 
, warmth, a holy inspiration gave fire to his eye, and while his 
fingers struck the chords he sung the praise of the Chieftain’s 
Daughter; he sung the praise of Imma— 


“* Fair as chaste, and chaste as fair.” 


At such a congratulation, she rose in maiden difh- 
dence; and thanked him, though with a voice checked by 
sobs, and overcome by the praises of her father, she sunk 
senseless into his arms. While the stern Edric was chiding 
her, and the timid Imma was ascribing the acuteness of her 
feelings to some ominous cause, which in those days of super- 
stition haunted the weakened mind, a confusion of sounds 
arose from the further end of the hall, as though the foe-man 
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had them in his toils. As the smoke of battle comes rolling 
on in destruction; so came the voice of murmurs and of dis- 
content to the baron’s seat. “ I heed thee not,” exclaimed 
Lord Hildebrand; in a voice above the din; “ I tell thee to 
thy teeth, and I'll ‘tell it all who hear, Duke Edric is de« 
ceived, and Imma is not chaste as fair! she is a wanton!” 
At such a charge, again were murmurs loud and deep poured 
through the hall of audience; a hundred helmets sliook; a 
hundred swords left their scabbards; but Lord Hildebrand 
again exclaimed alond-—“ By Holy Ghost, she’s false; 
{mma has disgraced her sex.” “ Proud Hildebrand, thou 
liest;” exclaimed Child Edmund: the storm of passion shook 
his frame; he snatched off his greave ; it whirled in the air, 
and striking the accuser of Imma, he took the pledge, and 
turning to Duke Edric, said, “ By Holy Trinity, I swear to 
prove what [ allege, and [ demand the ordeal.” 

The aflrighted Imma now raised herself in conscious in- 
nocence; she indignantly threw back those tresses which 
would have hid her face; she would have defended, 
with an undaunted eye, her * character; but she ‘met a 
father’s reproachful look; a chilly paleness overspread her, 
and she fell, like a lilly in a storm, into the arms of Child Ed- 
mund. When Lady Imma awoke from a trance, every thing 
was silent; in vain she attempted to raise herself from her 
couch; her limbs seemed paralysed ; she put her hand to her 
head, her brain was maddening ; it is true a refreshing breeze 
burst in upon her from the casement, yet it lasted but a mo- 
ment; a hotter glow succéeded, and thréatened even to check 
all respiration; she gazed around her wildly, and seemed fear- 
ful of thought $ she placed her finger on the blood bursting 
lids of her eyes, distended with fever; she pored over. the 
storied painting which the last rays of a setting sun embla- 
zoned and reflected from her window; and, as a conviction of 
what had now dawned in her mind stole on her, she endea- 
voured to shut out reality; she shruuk into herself; a fright- 
ful slumber enveloped her faculties, and tortured her diseased 
imagination. . 
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Such a charge as Lord Hildebrand’s was not to be made 
with impunity; when the first storms of indignation were 

over, he was allowed to speak as follows :-+- 

“ Returning late last eve from a border post, I entered a 
dingle of the forest, I saw the Lady Imma rush into the arms 
of a man, who wore the scarf that now Child Edmund wears; 

“I dare not tell the rest. Iam not mad; I am Lord Edric’s 
friend ; I pledge myself for the truth of what I utter, and let 
her disloyal knight defend his conduct if he can.” In saying 
this, each slunk away to abide the decision of the sword. 

Fearful that emotions might rack the bosom of the gentle 
Imma, Child Edmund left the hall to seek her; love is seldom 
accompanied by prudence, or he had never sought a 
secret interview. Now the Baron Edric trembled with pas- 
sion, and he swore, if guilty, to sacrifice both equally to his 
revenge. From the maidens of the house, Edmund learned 
Imma was now in her chamber. As he was the cause of this 
indignity offered to her, he dared not subject her to another: 
in vain he paced round the castle; he saw her not, and be- 

coming a prey to the greatest anguish, he wandered about the 
dwelling he knew not whither. 

Child Edmund, as he was called, had long loved the gentle 
Imma; and ere she was aware, she returned his love; they 
knew it was impossible that they could ever be united, but 

* there was such luxury in their cheated hopes, that they rather 
chose to encourage their attachment and future misery than 
to call upon their resources of sense and reason, and to make 
use of that fortitude ~which-teaches us how to endure mis- 
fortune. a | 

Child Edmund being the protegée of Duke Edric only, and 
without a single quartering of nobility in his coat armour, 
Lord Hildebrand had ever viewed him with contempt, as a 
protected vassal; he had been preferred to him by Imma, and 
he had sworn his ruin by bell, book, and candle. 

Love, in those days, had no employment, save to chide the 
time with sighs and exclamations; for then even the life of a 

murderer was saved by benefit of clergy, on being proved 
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a ble to write and read; and a fair dame was reckoned a pro- 
digy who could carry on a correspondence. No pert cham- 
bermaid was then the conveyer of a billet dour; thus Imma 
and Child Edmund were obliged to vent their complaints in 
the air, to themselves, or to inanimate things, without consola- 
tion and without pity. 

“ My father,” said the unfortunate Imma, “ believes me 
guilty; but Iam not, Edmund knows I am innocent; and, 
my mother, look down from heaven, pity your poor child, and 
save her from despair!” 

The following morning she arose, but unrefreshed; she 
walked as one whose soul was fled, but whose body was 
doomed to wander in unconsciousness; it was yet but twi- 
light, and the spear and the lance trembled in the cold air; 
soon the guards paraded on their posts in a quicker step, and 
at length all seemed bustle and confusiun. 

She had walked to the battlements, and, seated like the 
genius of suspense, her hair blew about in the air; she started 
at the sound of the bugle; the chain of the drawbridge rattles; 
the portcullis rises, and a host of armed men pour out from 
the keep; they form a procession; Child Edmund is pre- 
ceded by a page, who bears his favour of azure blue; her lover 
breathes ‘a sigh to heaven: a train accompanies him and 
Lord Hildebrande, who are followed by the heralds at arms. 
This appearance of knightly combat freezes her soul; “ He is 
going,” she cries “ to sacrifice himself! and for me!” she 
uttered a scream, and fell, unheeded, on the terrace. 

Til fated maid ! thy sufferings are, indeed acute ; if this be 
the punishment of only supposed guilt, what must that be of 
conscious depravity? They had met, ’tis true, clandestinely ; 
but angels might have been present at the interview ; they met 
but to breathe vows of constancy, and to indulge in mutual 
sorrows; dearer to.them than all the jocund hours of mirth. 

On returning to a sense of feeling, she crawled to her cham 
ber, revived by the blood which flowed from a wound she had 
met with in falling; the cut she received in her temple was 
healed by a domestic; but the wound of her heart rejected 
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all mortal medicine, and her attendants, apprehensive for her 
reason, were fain to let her pursue her inclination. To paint 
her agonies of suspense during this rencontre is impossible, 
» and the sound of music preclaims,—the dreadful truth must 
soon be known; they play a mournful theme, and she ruslies 
forward to behold the cause. They are to be seen but ever 
and anon in the distance ; now lost among the hills, and now 
again emerging nearer to the sight: on a carriage, she 
perceives the stiffened corpse of one——Oh God! the blue 
scarf is wrapped round his body! an hysteric laugh bursts 
from her; she runs to meet it; it is not her lover's form she 
beholds, but, With wounds, staunched by her lover’s scart, 
Lord Hildebrana’s! a victim to his own malice! who, dying, 
confessed that the guilty assertions he had made were false. 
Even this would not have procured the consent of Lord Edric 
to wed his daughter with the lovely Edmund, had he not 
received letters from his King, inviting him to his marriage 
banquet, and declaring Edmund his nephew: {{dmund 
then, by his royal uncle’s command, wedded the lovely Imma 5 
the bard’s song was once more heard in the hall, and the 
foeman spoilt not their delight. 











JOUN. 


LINES 
ON DR. JOWIT MAKING A LITTLE GARDEN, WHICH, IN 
CONSEQUENCE, OF HIS BEING RIDICULED, HE UNMADE 
AND THREW GRAVEL’ OVER IT. 


A little garden Dr. Jowit made, 

And fenc’d it with a little pallisade ; 

A little taste had little Dr. Jowit, 

Indeed, his garden did a little show it ; 

But when he found it made some little talk, 
He chang’d it toa little gravel walk, 
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ELLEN; 


OR, 


THE PARSONAGE. 


(Continued from page 148.) 








TO CHARLES D 





» ESQ. 
M----- Park. 

SHE is returned, my friend, beautiful, as replete with 
friendship, I had almost said love, as angelic as ever. 

I was standing, when they arrived, gazing at alittle ebauche 
she had drawn of my future mansion, with emotions inex- 
pressible; my heart had whispered to me, as she drew it, that 
her fingers were tracing out the scene which her charms should 
grace; when her dawning virtues should blow forth in all 
their splendor; and it appeared to me as the promised 
abode of peace, happiness, and joy; as an earthly paradise ! 
Now! I viewed it with about the same sensation, as the 
banished Russian listens to an account of Siberia. 

The sound of her carriage wheels would formerly have 
operated on my ears as the approach of pleasure; now it 
almost annihilated me; formerly I would have rushed out to 
meet, and assist her from the carriage ; but, for the soul of 
me, I could not stir a step from the spot where I stood when 
I heard it coming; my whole frame trembled ; and I con- 
tinued standing, and agitated, with the ebauche still in my 
hand, when she entered, with a laugh, exclaiming, “ Why, 
mon ami, what has driven away your usual politeness? 
Oh! oh!” she continued, seeing what I held in my hand; 
you are contemplating scenes of future pleasure, are you ?” 
My heart would have replied, “ I am contemplating scenes 
of future wretchedness ;” but I contrived to retain prudence 
enough to suppress its emotions, till she perceived I was 
agitated, and looked pale-——“ Good God !” she exclauned, 
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starting, and changing colour, “ you are ill, Sir Henry; and 
I have been reproaching you for want of gallantry, instead 
of offering you the duties of a hostess, and a friend.” | 
could not reply, Charles! my eye ran over her beauties, 
animated by concern, with a sicklied pleasure; my tongue 
cleaved to the roof of my mouth, and I was obliged to sit 
down to keep myself from falling. How long have you 
heen ill, my friend?” said she, the most benignant ray of pity 
beaming across her features. “ Several days,” I faltered, as 
Mr. Conway entered. “ Dear Uncle,” she exclaimed, “ whilst 
we have been enjoying ourselves, our friend here has been 
a prey to malady.” Malady indeed! responded my heart. 
With his usual philanthropy, Mr. Conway enquired into my 
ailments, and said he was extremely chagrined at being absent 
at such a time. 

The first pang was over, and rallying every power within 
me, [ attempted to laugh it off; saying it was only a sick 
head-ache, with which I was frequently troubled; “ and,” 
added, “ shall, I have no doubt,” turning to Ellen, “ be 
sufficiently recovered to attend your stroll to-morrow 
morning.” 

This would not however satisfy them ; the good old house- 
keeper was sent for, whey, &c. were ordered, and I was 
advised to go to bed, with as much care, as a beloved son, or 
brother, would be by a father and sister; and with strict in- 
junctions to compose myself, and not to rise too early to- 
morrow ; but, Charles, 


*€ Love hath chac’d sleep from my enthralled eyes, 
And made them watchers of mine own heart's serrow ; 


and | have risen from this kindly prepared bed, to indulge my 
melancholy, by making my friend a participator in it. 
Memory still will bring, floating on the troubled sea of 
thought, every straw at which hope may catch; and my 
-heart has been agitated by a. thousand soft emotions: when 
AL have recalled to “my mind’s eye,” the glow of pleasure 
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with which she entered the room on her return; her change 
of colour, the manner in which she enquired into, and soothed 
my illness, and the tone of voice in which she spoke, 


** As gentle 
As zephyr, blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his sweet head.” 


sut, oh! why, truant heart, wilt thou thus think? is she not 
the honour-bound promised wife of another? 


** There is no end, no limit, measure, bound, 
In that word’s death ; no words can that woe sound.” 


‘ 
‘Tis midnight--Good-night, Charles; better s'eep close thy 
eve-lids than that which will visit your friend’s ;_ for 


’ 


“© Where care watches, sleep will never lic.’ 





How quickly, my friend, does execution follow condernna- 
tion! Frederic, the happy, enviable Frederic, is arrived, and 


** I am nothing ; or, if not, 
Nothing to be were better. 


I had broken from the bands of restraint their kindness 
had imposed upon me, and had left my room the morning 
after I wrote my last letter; but, as I was strictly enjoined to 
stay within, Ellen smilingly told me, (alas! why does she 
thus smile upon me?) that to relieve my captivity, she would 
read to me; “ but it must not be Ossian ;” she addled, “ no, 
no; we must have nothing in which the heart may have any 
concern; emotion is no friend to sickness.” “ True,” said I, 
“ there is ajoy in grief when peace dwells im the breast of the 
sad; but sorrow wastesthe mournful, oh! daughter of Toscar, 
and their days are few; they fall away, like the flower on 
which the sun looks in his strength after the mildew has passed 
pver it, and its head is heavy with the drops of night.” 
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She made no answer but a sigh, aad took up one of those 
works with which it is as well for a person who mixes in so- 
ciety to be acquainted, but which the heart enters not into 
(it is seldom we have read such); and placing herself at her 
reading desk, began, in a voice that even gave interest to the 
uninteresting author. She rested her head upon her hand, 
and I was, with Romee, wishing that 














“<I were the glove upon that hand, . 
“ That I might touch that check ;” 


and gazing intently on that face and form which were already 
so deeply engraved 


‘“¢ In my heart’s core, aye, in my heart of hearts ;” 


a face and form whereon 


“¢ The sight dwells 
** With growing strength, ang ever new delight ;” 


when a quick footstep, and (to me) strange voice, were heard 
in the hall. Ellen started, the book fell from her hand, the 
colour forsook her cheek, the door opened, and an elegant 
young man entered. Advancing towards her, with an air of 
the utmost familiarity, he kissed her cheek, exclaiming, “ My 
sweet coz! how d’ye do?” How my rebel heart throbbed ! 
and scarcely could [ command my tongue to stammer out a 
compliment, in return for the introduction Ellen gave me to 
Mr. Frederick Conway. 

She appeared glad to see him, and yet there was a degree 
of confusion mingled with her joy; I think she felt more sur- 
prise than pleasuté. Frederick’s return was quite unexpected ; 
his deportment was gay and easy ; he seemed to feel none of 
that overflowing of the heart, which deprives the happy of 
speech ; he evinced his pleasure by laughter and mirth. Oh! 
Charles, what a meeting, with such a being as Ellen, after an 
absence of months! One who will shortly become her hw¢§- 
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band too! MyGod! By heaven! there is more sensibility, 
more soul, in our very morning salutations; “ such greeting 
was too petty, had he been but riding forth to air himself.” 

Frederick expressed himself happy in becoming acquainted 
with me; and, indeed, within an hour, he conceived me so 
much his friend, as to unbosom himself of his attachment to, 
and engagement with Ellen. Charles, ‘compared myself to 
the arch-fiend, when first he heard of the felicity of our great 
ancestors in Paradise; I envied Frederick as much, and my 
heart endured scarcely less torture than Satan’s, while I at- 
tended to the pictures of future felicity he painted ; pictures, 
I thought, fondly thought, were only to be realiged by me; 
but, oh! how much fainter was his colouring of them, than 
the glowing tints my imagination had formerly given them ! 

He is the gayest creature I ever met with, and yet his gaiety 
has very little, or no folly in it; his education has been 
excellent, and I doubt not he has profited by the example of 
his father. I am almost pitiful enough to wish, after having 
luoked into his character with the scrutinizing, keen eye of 
jealousy, that I could find a flaw in it; but candour says 
(thank heaven ! candour has not yet deserted me) 


** He is complete in feature and in mind, 
‘* With all good grace toe grace a gentleman.” 


But as for his love for Ellen, it is more like a boyish passion, 
or fraternal affection, than that pure flame which can warm 
two kindred hearts into the most sublime pleasures human 
nature is capable of enjoying: he talks to Ellen, and every 
one else, too much of love to feel it; love is not garrulous :-— 


“‘ The dulcet ton’d word, and the plaint of despair, 
“¢ Are no signs of the soul wasting smart ; 
 *Tis the pride of affection to cherish its care, 
“ And to count the quick throbs of th> heart.” 


And can Ellen, the child of passion and of sensibility, can 
Ellen, 
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*¢ Pure etherial soul, 
** In each fine sense so exquisitely keen,” 


be satisfied with such love? Oh, no, “it is impossible. If she 
become his wife, a dutiful one she will be, I am sure; but 
still she will languish for those fervid and fine feelings and 
emotions, of which he appears ignorant, and of which I_ know 
she is so susceptible. What then must he the fruit of this 
union? They may feel content and peace, but that choice 
phial of bliss, which happiness preserves for those in whom 
marriage is not only a uniun of body but of soul, will never be 
_their portion. Oh! Ellen, safely may I say, with our favourite 
St. Preux, “ If 1 know myself, your happiness is infinitely 
dearer to me than my own;” and it is my prayer, that you 
may never be the wife of Frederick Conway. 

Adieu. 
HENRY 


M--er---, 


ee 


A CONTRIBUTION towards the CHARACTERISTIC 
OF WOMEN. 


For the Ludy’s Museum. 


DURING ny residence at D...., the industry and retired 
— life of two females attracted my attention; they dealt in all 
kinds of ladies’ ornaments, which, as I afterwards learned, 
they chiefly manufactured themselves: as they lived directly 
opposite me, I was frequently an unobserved witness of their 
industry. To appearance, their ages were different; the 
countenance of the elder, who seemed not to be quite thirty, 
had however alone something interesting for me; it was 
Roman; I have never found io any female face so much 
resolution. 

AtD...., there are certain days in the year when the 
female sex who have the smallest pretensions to charms, 
and what woman has them not? dress in their best manner, 
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and visit the public walks: on one of these days, my mess- 
mate R. persuaded me to attend this exhibition of female 
finery. ‘Two ladies, dressed with great taste, soon attracted 
our eyes, and as we came nearer, I discovered them to be my 
neighbours; to whom my companion, with great respect, 
took off his hat: they both now interested me too much to 
leave me indifferent to know more of them than my eyes had 
hitherto discovered ; and my companion was the very man 
who, in this, could completely satisfy my curiosity: on my 
questioning him, he began nearly as follows: “ They are 
sisters; the brunette, it was that with the Roman face,—is 
married ; their parents were of the middle class, and, though 
not possessing a fortune, gave their children an excellent 
education: this, in addition to a fine person, could not fail 
to render the elder interesting to the male sex. I cannot 
however say, whether any man succeeded in gaining her 
affections; the person to whom she was married could not 
boast of it, as you will hear :—-amongst those who paid their 
addresses to her, was a certain Mr. F. who, except a large 
fortune, was deficient in every other accomplishment: de. 
testable as he was to the daughter, the parents were pleased 
with the attentions he paid to her: he sued for the hand of 
the girl; and, after her cruel parents, without the least 
reflection, had formally promised her to him, they con- 
descended to acquaint the daughter with their resolution ; 
she was almost distracted, urging against this connexion 
remonstrance upon remonstrance, entreaty upon entreaty ; 
she received however no answer, but “ we have promised 
you to him, and honest people must keep their word; more- 
over he is worth money.” | 

She assured her parents that money had no charms for her, 
when in competition with the happiness of ler life; she 
demonstrated to them that without her consent they could 
not make such a promise; she told them that they had acted 
dishonestly by their child, and that they might be regarded 
by the world, even in this case, as people who kept not their 
word; but all was in vain! 
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The poor girl was} however, determined to let this affair 
come to the last extremity; but her parents had taken the 
same resolution; F. spent almost all his evenings with them; 
she treated him as he deserved--with contempt ; and thereby 
enraged her parents so much, that they hardly could restrain 
themselves from using her ill in his presence. 

Let me pass over what she suffered when she was alone 
with her parents; suffice it to say, that her father, in his fury, 
once even flung a knife at, and wounded her severely; they 
deprived her of the use of her harpsichord, her favourite 

* amusement; they never suffered her to be alone, and 
obliged her to pass her time in the company of people 
whose mode. of thinking agreed with their own sordid views ; 
they held no other conversation but such as had a painful 
reference to the situation of their daughter. 

At last, after having in vain tried every means of soften- 
ing the callous hearts of her parents, and seeing that she was 
tormented day and night with the most bitter reproaches for 
not consenting to marry a man of fortune; a great change 
suddenly took place in her mind. “I will take him,” said 
she, with the most resolute tone, “ and shall be glad, if he, 
has a great fortune.” She gave him her hand, and, pos- 
sessed as she was of uncommon talents, and a heroic spirit, 
she found it not difficult to make a slave of so weak a man, 
and to accomplish her views ; she gave herself up to all kinds 
of extravagance, and kept an establishment far superior to 
the means of her husband; her house was a tumultuous 
scene of riotous pleasures, which, in a few years, reduced 
herself and her husband to extreme distress; during which 
she lost her parents; and was induced to receive her younger 
sister into hy house. “ Your money,” said she now to 
her husband, “ has made ME, and I have made YOU 
miserable ; I will atone for it; and, as you cannot maintain 
y “self, will furnish you with the means of supporting life :” 
she hired a small house, and being herself, as well as 
her siz.. , eminently expert in female work, they soon con- 
trived to earn, by unremitting industry, a competent income 
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The husband does not livé with her; she pays for his lodg- 
ing, and other necessaries; but under the absolute condition 
that he never appears in her presence. 

Here ends the relation of my friend R—--; who, amongst 
many collateral remarks relative to this lady, observes that it 
is a most dishonourable weakness in any man to suffer a 
companion for life to be forced upon him. 

I had not yet lett D-— when the husband died, and ob- 
served that this produced not the smallest alteration in the 
manner of life adopted by the two sisters. Before I left the 
place, I giutitied my wish to speak with that singular woman; 

a. { went to her shop, and bought a few trifling articles; leaving 
her with the highest degree of esteem. 
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BURNS, THE POET, 
ON CRITICISM. ae 
IT appears from a letter which is printed in Dr. Currie’s ‘ | 


‘collection, that Burns entertained no great respect for what 
may be styled technical criticism; in one of his letters to Mrs. 
Dunlop, he says, “ Your criticisms, my honoured benefactress, ; 
are truly the work of a friend; they are not the blasting de- 
predations of a canker-toothed caterpillar critic, nor are they 
the fair statement of cold impartiality, balancing, with unfeel- 


ing exactitude, the pro and con of an author's merits; they 
are the judicious observations ef animated friendship, select- 
ing the beauties of the piece.” jt 
Burns loved the man who judged of literary compositions ; 
from the heart, but looked with an evil eye upon those who | } 
decided by the cold decision of the head. This is evinced by 
the following anecdote. At a private breakfast, in a literary 4 
circle at Edinburgh, to which he was invited, the conversation i 
turned on the poetical merit and pathos of Gray’s Elegy, a 4 
poem of which he was enthusiastically fond; a gentleman if 
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present, remarkable for his love of paradox, and for his 
eccentric notions on every subject, distinguished himself by an 
injudicious and ill timed attack on this celebrated and ex- 
quisite poem; which Burns, with a generous warmth for the 
reputation of Gray, manfully defended: as this gentleman’s 

remarks were rather general than specific, Burns urged him 
to bring forward the passages which he thought exception- 
able: he made several attempts to quote the poem, but always 
in a blundering, inaccurate manner. Burns bore all this for 
a considerable time with his usual good humour and for- 
bearance, till at length, goaded by the fastidious criticisms 
and wretched quibblings of his opponent, be roused himself, 
and with an eye, flashing contempt and indignation, and with 
great vehemence of gesticulation, he thus addressed the cold 
critic :---“ Sir,--I now perceive a man may be an excellent 
judge of poetry by sguare and rule ; and after all be a very 
great blockhead !!!” 


ANECDOTES OF DISTINGUISHED FEMALES. 
NO. VII. 


MARY, QUEEN OF WILLIAM III. 


WAS the eldest daughter of James II. a princess who added 
ail the graces to a very fine figure, tall and majestic, a face 
pen and expressive, and a shape exquisitely formed: she 
began to get a little beyond the due forms of symmetry by 
exceeding the embonpoint ; and by much reading, and fine- 
working, her eyes, always delicate, often became inflamed. 
She, with a gentle grace, and meekness of majesty, looked, 
spoke, and moved a queen; and, in the absence of the king, 
presided at the helm with masculine prudence, dignity, and 
spirit: she was particularly careful of her time, which she 
chiefly divided between the works of her needle, her books, 
and her devotions. She, by her gentleness and cheerfulness, 
was perfectly qualified to soothe the cares, and soften the 
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temper of William; to whom she, on every occasion, patd 
respectful attention ; she seemed indeed in her whole conduct 
and behaviour to have regarded him not only as her husband, 
but also in the character in which he really stood, that of the 
greatest man of the age; and, like Calphurnia, the wife of 
Pliny, to have had an affection for his fame. In one of ber 
letters to him, she says, “ Adieu! think of me, and love me 
as much as I shall you, whom I love more than my life ;” in 
another, “ I love you more than my life;” in a third, “ Do 
but love me, and I can bear any thing.” Never was duty 
more severe than her’s between a parent and a husband; the 
lesser gave way to the greater; she could never bear any jest 
to be made, nor any thing said disrespectful of her father: her 
anxiety for his personal safety was extreme. When she was 
reproved for having too cheerful an appearance when she came 
first to the royal residence; she said, none knew what she felt, 
but, in compliance with her husband’s commands, she affected 
what cost her so much. She felt all the “ wife,” when 
William was fighting in Ireland; yet never betrayed her fear 
to others: she says to his majesty on this occasion, “ my 
heart is ready to burst.” It was generally supposed that, had 
she survived, she would, after having attempted to secure the 
religion and the liberties of her country, have restored her 
father. 

This is the more probable, because she neither esteemed 
nor loved her sister: it was the greatest fault she had. Mary, 
of all her family, was the only individual vested with royalty, 
not subject to favouritism. 

William engrossed all her affection ; she bas with pleasure 
prepared his chocolate with her own hands. In her religion, 
she was unatfectedly strenuous; to her and Tillotson was 
confided all ecclesiastical affairs. She loved the Church of 
England; she strove to bea nursing mother to that of Ireland, 
the “ worst church,” she said, “ in Europe.” To her ladies 
and attendants, she was more condescending than her sister ; 
yet she seemed meant for empire; Anne for private life. Her 
majesty, seized with the small-pox, prepared, with devout 
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resignation, for what she believed would be fatal. She spent 
some time in destroying every paper that might do prejudice 
to any one, the remainder of her time in acts of devotion, 

On Dec. 28th, 1694, this excellent princess died, deeply 
and deservedly lamented by the king, and by every loyal 
subject. William said, “ I cannot choose but grieve, seeing 
she has been my wife for seventeen years, and I have never 
known her guilty of an indiscretion.” Jie, who had much of 
the stoic, fainted away several times. Her funeral was most 
singularly solemn; the two houses of parliament walked in 
the procession, which can never perhaps happen again, 
When William was dead, there was found upon his arma 
bracelet of her hair. The queen’s charities were as great as 
judiciously applied. The voice of lamentation was very 
generally diffused from the pulpit, excep@ in One instance, 
party zeal carried a certain Jacobite clergyman so tar out of 
his senses, as to cause lim tu preach a sermon on the queen’s 
death, and to take for his text the following words of the 
prophet, uttered on Jezabel, “ Go see now this cursed woman, 
and bury her; for she is a king’s daughter.” 

Though vanity had no share in the queen’s composition, 
yet the naming the apartments at Hampton-Court, “ The 
gallery of Beauties,” where her portrait, aod. those of other 
ladies are placed, gave great offence to several women of 
quality, as if heauty had been limited by an exclusive patent 
to « narrow circie of the court. The queen, an excellent 
economist of Ler time, when she worked, had constantly one 
to read to her; and she read herself aloud, while she sat to 
be dressed. 

Mr Addison, in his poem to Sir Godfrey Kneller, on bis 
picture of George Ist. esteemed the best of his poetical works, 
alludes to her majesty’s excellent talent at embroidery; of 
which the hangings of a closet at Hampton-Court, and 
another at the House in the Wood over the Hague, are beauti- 
ful specimens. She had a taste too for gardening and 
architecture. 
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QUEEN ANNE. 


Princess ANNE, of Denmark, weakly from her birth, had 
been sent, when a child, for her health to France: she 
accompanied her father in his disgrace and exile in the reign 
of her uncle Charles II. King James behaved with peculiar 
tenderness towards her, especially in her establishment. 
Surprised at the approaching revolution, she knew not what 
at first to do; at length she left her misguided parent; but 
with a pang which no language can paint. “I had rather 
throw myself through the window than meet my father,” she 
said. Always a favourite, the young nobility and gentry 
strove to guard and protect her. Her Royal Highness waited 
quietly to see the event, without one wish for its probable 
consequence to her aggrandizement. When the crown was 
given to William and Mary, she seemed perfectly quiescent, 
acting with duty to them as her sovereigns. 

When she paid a visit to her sister, she refused sitting upon 
the stool placed for her, until the groom of the chamber 
removed it further from the queen’s chair; yet she would not 
infringe the laws of friendship to oblige her Majesty; for 
having been ordered to dismiss lady Mar|borough as unworthy 
of her confidence, she disobeyed. “ Who have you for a 
friend but the king and myself,’ said Mary, indignantly. 
She remained steady ; Mary forbade her the court, and none 
who wished advancement dared to go nearthe Princess Anne. 
Mary died without reconciliation ; William even hated this 
princess with the punctilio of a man of breeding. When she 
wrote to congratulate him upon taking Namur, he never 
answered her letter. When with child, fancying peas, he 
ate up the single dish provided. After the queen’s death, a 
letter of condolence made an impression in her favour; he 
sent her all her sister’s jewels. 

During the remainder of his reign, he was civil, but never 
kind. She did not complain: if she esteemed, she did not 
love him. Alluding to his Dutch friendships, she said, in hee 
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first parliament, she was entirely English. She was long 
and deservedly the idol of the British empire; her armies 
triumphed on the continent, her fleets on the ocean; emi- 
nently pious herself, she supported with zeal the national 
churches of England and Ireland, without encroaching upon 
that of Scotland; mercy, the first duty of a sovereign, kept 
the scaffold unstained during her whole reign; hers was the 
Augustine age of Britain; her ministers were eminently 
learned, and the patrons of such as were so, and the arts were 
equally encouraged. Though the nation was divided into 
religious and political parties, yet all united to love the queen. 
The Jacobites were inconsiderable in number, and the most 
vehement of them were for suspending the claims of James 
the Second’s son until her death. The Tories venerated her, 
and the Whigs were dutifully loyal; but determined to confine 
the succession to a protestant family; the republicans never 
dared to promulgate their wishes: the good old cause, accord- 
ing to the cant of former times, seemed lost; but though Anne’s 
reign was victorious, she was not a truly exalted character. 
Not being in the immediate line of succession, she had no 
hopes of becoming the sovereign, until the revolution. Her 
education was confined, and her capacity never equalled that 
of her sister, Queen Mary. Like the Stuarts, she was de- 
votedly fond of her favourite. Under the assumed names of 
Mrs. Morley and Mrs. Freeman, she and the Dutciess of 
Marlborough constantly corresponded. As she had been the 
first to yield the greatest deference to majesty when a subject, 
she exacted the same when a queen; her humility however, 
in matters of religion, was exemplary: she reproved a clergy- 
man for not giving the sacrament to the priests present before 
her. She was the most exemplary of wives to a husband great 
only for his virtues; and passed many a sleepless night in 
watching by his side, when he gasped tor breath, under the 
paroxysms of an asthma which occasioned his death: his 


loss she sincerely mourned: she was a tender mother, but be- 
came childless. To her attendants, she was a kind, liberal, 
and munificent mistress; but not extravagantly so. She pui- 
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chased no jewels, and iived within her revenue, even during 
an expensive war, so as to be enabled to remit to the church 
and the state a part of her income. She was not without per- 
sonal accomplishments: she had a tolerable ear for music, 
and performed well on the guitar; she loved the chace, and 
constantly attended the sports Of the field in her chaise, till 
the gout disabled her. In person, she was of a middle size, and 
always inclined to corpulency; her features were regular, her 
face round, and her complexion was somewhat tinged by the too 
frequent use of cordials, to which she was constantly invited 
by her consort: her form was delicate, and her hands were uni- 
versally admired for their fine shape, and beautiful colour. 
The respect that her subjects paid her could not well be ex- 
ceeded. It is customary for the nobility to wear their hats, 
when their sovereigns attend in parliament, to shew they are 
hereditary legislators: in her reign, waving this privilege, they 
received their queen uncovered. Determined not to oppose 
the wishes of the people, she never refused a single bill that was 
tendered to her. The only resentment she shewed, was in 
refusing the Scotch dukes permission to sit in the British 
senate as English ones. 

She became lethargic, and died on Sunday morning, August 
1st, 1714, having lived forty-nine, and reigned twelve years. 
The violent Whigs said, “ High Church Anne died like an old 
Roman, to save her people ;” meaning that had she survived, 
her measures would have been fatal to the protestant suc- 
cession. 


APHORISM. 


A woman should be careful of falling in love with a man 
who laughs with all her sex, 
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ANECDOTE OF GABRIELLI, 


. 


THE ITALIAN SINGER. 


TIIE Viceroy (vide Tour to Malta,) who is fond of music, 
tried every method to make her sing, but to no purpose; at 
last, having invited a great deal of company, he sent to 
Gabrielli to. desire the favour of, her company likewise. 
Every body arrived at the appointed hour, but this lady the 
Viceroy ordered the dinner to be put back for some ume, 
and sent to let her know that the company waited for her: 
the messenger found her reading in bed; she said she was 
sorry for having made the company wait, but that really she 
had totally forgotten the engagement. 

The Viceroy would have forgiven this piece of insolence ; 
but when the company came to the opera, Gabrielli repeated 
her part with the most perfect negligence and indifference, 
and sung all her airs so low that they could scarcely be heard. 
The Viceroy was offended, but being a good tempered man, 
he was loth to make use of his authority, but at last, by a 
perseverance in this msolent stubborness, she obliged him 
to threaten her with punishment, in case she any longer refused 
to sing. On this, she grew more obstinate than before, de- 
claring that force and authority could never succeed with her, 
that he might make her cry, but should never make her sing ; 
the Viceroy then sent her to prison, where she remained 
twelve days; during which time she gave magnificent en- 
tertainments every day, paid the debts of all the poor prisoners, 
and distributed large sums in charity; till at last the Viceroy 
was obliged to give up contending with her, and she was set 
at liberty among the acclamations of the poor. 
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BELLINGHAM, THE ASSASSIN. 


ON Friday, the ist February, 1812, I was invited to dine 
at No. 9, Millman-street; a person was there introduced, by 


the lady of the house, to the dinner party, by the name of 


Mr. Bellingham: he was a tall, thin man, ill dressed, and 
appeared rather shy: he seemed to eye the company, when 
he thought they did not perceive him, and regard his own 
habiliments, as much as to say they are not such as are usually 
worn at a dinner patty: he was perfectly clean and neat, but 
had on a mixture coat, striped groom-like waistcoat, and 
light corduroy pantaloons, with half-boots: his hair was cut 
close to his head ; he spoke in rather an under voice, frequently 
colouring, as from mauvaise honte ; and, from the time of din- 
ner till twelve o’clock at night, he kept the same quiet 
demeanour ; he was rather a listener than a talker, and what 
he did say chiefly related to what he had seen in his 
travels, particularly as to the use of oil for butter by the 
Russians, &c.: although there was wine enough taken ta 
exhilarate the spirits, yet he remained still the same; drank 
the proposed toasts, and neyer passed the bottle; and though 
he uttered no jokes, smiled calmly at those he heard. When 
we went to the ladies, he conversed much with a young lady 
about Bath, and joined the whist table, at which he played a 
good game. The lady of the house, on whose veracity I can 
depend, has informed me since, that some time ago he hired 
her first floor, but afterwards candidly told her, that from mis- 
fortunes he could no longer pay so high a rent; he demanded 
his account, and left her, having settled every farthing he owed 
to her, or the neighbourhood. ' At the time of the murders, at 
Ratcliff highway, he called on her, and intreated, as a 
particular favour, she would suffer him to have a room cheap 
in her house, as he felt himself so happy under her roof: she 
gladly consented, for she was sleeping with only a female 
servant in the house, withall the horrors of murder: he said, 
at any time, if she called him, he would protect her. Alus! 
VOL, XII.—-3. S. r F 
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she little thought she was harbouring a murderer. He con- 
tinued with her, living very regularly; went always out in the 
morning, and generally returned at nine o’clock to tea, saying 
he had been to the House of Commons. 

She has frequently seen him eat great quantities of bread 
and butter with avidity, and verily believes, he has very often 
gone without his diuner. He constantly conducted himself 
with the greatest propriety and regularity, and paid her when 
the money was due, and at present appears to owe nothing, 
except three shillings to the servant. He sometimes hinted at 
his misfortunes, has regretted that Mrs. B. and himself did not 
live on the best of terms; but gave hera high character. She 
is amilliner at Liverpool. He has been known to burst into 
tears, stamp violently with his foot, but never touched on 
politics, except once on the catholic emancipation. The lady 
of the house has a little boy under her care; he behaved to 
him with great tenderness, accompanying the child to have 
his tooth drawn, as the lady herself could not bear to witness 
the operation. 

Last Sunday, the 10th, he accompanied them to the 
Foundling; his conduct there was remarkably correct and 
and religious: he repeated the responses in an impressive 
manner; and joined inthe singing with great feeling: in anew 
psalm-book he has inserted papers in those pages where are 
proper hymns for the next (Whit) Sunday, as if he meant to 
attend the same place of worship. 

On Monday, (the day on which he committed the horrid deed) 
he accepted the lady’s invitation to go with her and the child to 
see the European Museum; he appeared perfectly cool and 
collected; the boy wandered from them, and was for a time 
lost; he went after, and recovered him: at the Museum, he 
commented on the pictures, particularly a resurrection, ,re- 
marking the good were on the right hand side. On their 
return, at Sydney’s Alley, the lady begged she might not 
detain him longer; she was satisfied with the protection of 
the child: he said he often dined in that neighbourhood, and 
would wish her good day: this was about half past four 
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o'clock ; at five he had perpetrated the deed! The feelings of 
the lady are more easily imagined than described ; when she 
reflects that she was accompanied by a man who had then 
the instruments of premeditated murder in his pocket; but 
these feelings have been. much alleviated from the attention 
and delicate conduct of those concerned, who have visited her ; 
even the Bow-street officers have behaved more like those we 
see delineated by the pen of fiction than reality; they did all 
they could to quiet her alarm. I have seen a letter from his 
wife: it appears to refer to some domestic misunderstanding, 
but is affectionate, and only relates to a commission for articles 
in her business, and the distress of pecuniary affairs: it 
evidently is an answer to one in which he has flattered her 
that his difficulties are at an end. He has, since his im- 
prisonment, declared he had no enmity to Mr. Perceval as 
Mr. Perceval, but as the man who stood between him and his 
right ; and talks in the usual way of madmen about justice! 
When told of the horrible state of the family of Mr. P. by the 
gentleman retained as his attorney, he burst into tears, but 
quickly recovered, and energetically defended himself. I 
shall conclude this sketch with the letter he sent to the lady 
with whom he lodged, and have been thus particular in de- 
scribing a man who committed an act as extraordinary as it is 
horrible: it may be of service to the future historian, and it 
has never been published but in this work; and I vouch for 


the whole of its authenticity. 
THE EDITOR. 


COPY OF THE LETTER HE SENT TO THE LADY OF 
THE HOUSE WHERE HE LODGED. 


DEAR MADAM, Tuesday Morning, Old Bailey. 


¥esterpay midnight I was escorted to this neighbourhood 
by a noble troop of light horse, and delivered into the care of 
Mr. Ackerman (by Mr. Taylor the magistrate, and M.P.) 
as a state prisoner of the first class. For eight years I have 
never found my miud so tranquil as since this melancholy but 
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necessary catastrophe, as the merits or demerits of my pecu- 
liar case must be regularly unfolded in a criminal course of 
justice, to ascertain the guilty party, by a jury of my country. 
I have to request the favour of you to send me three or four 
shirts, some cravats, handkerchiefs, night-caps, stockings, &c. 
out of my drawers; together with a comb, soap, tooth-brush, 
with any other trifle that presents itself, which you may think 
[ have occasion for, and inclose them in my leathern trunk, 
and the key. Please to send them sealed per bearer ; also 
my great coat, flannel gown, and black waistcoat; which will 
much oblige, 











Dear madam, 
Your very obedient servant, 
JOHN BELLINGHAM. 
To the above, please add my prayer book. 


a 


TO A YOUNG POET. 





By Moser. 





YOUR songs, my dear friend, are charming; I might say 
beautiful; but may I ask' you, what useful purpose you mean 
to attain by heightening ‘the charms of love, and sharpening 
the relish of wine. Have not love and wine already choosers 
enough? and is it prudent to put an additional weight into 
the scale already too preponderant? If piety has misled men 
to consider a kiss as a mortal sin; if the fair sex refused to 
bear the burdens and dangers of the matrimonial state ; or if 
the male sex buried themselves in gloomy solitude, denying 
themselves the enjoyment of love and wine; or if the state 
were in danger of becoming extinct ; it surely would then be 
‘high time, and really meritorious, to enrobe these objects of 
our desire in the most alluring charms ; and to reanimate in 
every bosom the dormant flame by songs of love and wine. 
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But this is not the case; the performances of our erratic 
and jovial songsters cannot answer any other purpose than 
needlessly to heighten the charms of such objects as are 
already too enticing, and to seduce man more and more from 
serious pursuits. What should we say, were the natural 
charms of honour heightened in this manner? what should we 
say, were our poets to sing of nothing else, but of the pleasure 
flowing from the possession of power; and thereby rendering 
the ambitious and haughty still more so? And honour is 
nevertheless, in the present order of things, almost the only 
effectual means of inciting men to perform good and generous 
deeds, and to make great sacrifices for the benefit of society ; 
honour has besides a decided advantage over love, by being 
attamable only through the medium of generous exertions ; 
no one can obtain it without having rendered himself deserv- 
ing of it; and the nobility themselves feel bound by duty to 
preserve their innate rights by additional merits. Notwith- 
standing, few poets sing of the charms of honour; nay, many 
seem even to delight in ridiculing the desire of honour; the 
same also of wealth. Consider:then only how much our 
nation esteems those poems which tend to promote religion 
and virtue.’ I recollect a young farmer, whose occupation 
was to drain a marsh, and by the sweat of his brow to clear 
the ground of decayed roots: he had been repeatedly 
tempted to enlist under the banners of bis king, and to for- 
sake his employment. Fatigued-by incessant labour, he sat 
many an evening on the stump of a tree, uprooted by his 
toilsome exertions, and, leaning, on his spade, reflected on his 
fate; but when he returned to his cottage, he was received 
with joy by his loving wife, and found the table spread with 
homely viands; his faithful consort brought him water td 
wash himself, placed his chair by the table, presented him the’ 
goblet filled with mantling beer, and selected for him the 
most dainty morsels; his first-born smiled innocently in his 
face, and the happy rustic blessed his amiable wife, the source 
of all his happiness. 
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This tranquil enjoyment of domestic happiness made him 
forget the past toils of the day, and he flew the next morn 
with new spirit to his work, in order to procure again such 
an evening. While he rested from his work, he surveyed 
with pleasure the ground which he had already made arable ; 
chose the spot where his wife’s garden was to be laid out ; 
enlarged the ditch round the meadow, and hoped it would 
soon be sufficiently spacious to be converted into a fish-pond ; 
anticipating all the time the pleasure which he expected to 
procure for his wife and children. 

When I represent to myself a whole colony of such farmers, 

I cannot refrain from indulging a wish, that it might possess 
a poet, who should paint in the most lively and impressive 
manner the happiness of being welcomed, beloved, and 
cherished, by such a wife, and thus would encourage the man 
to execute the toilsome duties of their station, with unabated 
zeal, and render them sensible of the domestic rewards await- 
ing them. But I cannot, indeed, conceive what merit there 
can be in singing to a degenerated nation of the charms of 
love and wine. The tenderest instinct which God gave to 
man is debased when rendered conducive to dishonourable 
purposes; and in vain do we admire the pathetic tale, or well 
rounded period, when its effects are only to rouse ignoble 

passions, and to deck them witi meretricious ornaments. 
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THEATRICAL ANECDOTE. 


Ir is related of Kobert Cox, an old Comedian, that he 
played so weil the character of a Blacksmith, in a piece of his 
own, that a real master-worker at that trade was so well 
pleased with his performance as to oiler to take him for a 
journeyman, and even allow him twelve-pence a week more 
than the customary wages. 
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** A thing of shreds and patches.” 


WHEN Chevalier Taylor, a celebrated medical character, 
in 1761, was enumerating the honours he had received from 
the different princes of Europe, and the orders with which he 
had been dignified by innumerable sovereigns, a gentleman 
present remarked, that he had not named the King of Prussia, 
and added, “ I suppose, Sir, he never gave you any order.” 
“ You are mistaken, Sir,” replied the chevalier, “ he gave me 
a peremptory order to quit his dominions directly.” 

On his return from a tour on the continent, be once met a 
plain man, who, addressing him with great familiarity, was 
repulsed with a cold formal frown, and “ Sir, I really don’t 
remember you.” “ Not remember me? why, my goodness, 
doctor! we both lodged on one floor in Round Court.” 
“ Round Court—Round Court—Round Court—Sir / I have 
been in every court in Europe, but, of such a court as Round 
Court, I have no recollection.” 


_ ene 





Tue writer of a modern book of travels, relating the 
particulars of his being cast away, thus concludes;—“ After 
having walked eleven hours, without tracing the print of a 
human foot, to my great comfort and delight, I saw a man 
hanging upona gibbet ; my pleasure at this cheering prospect 
was inexpressible; for it convinced me that I was in a , 
civilized country. 
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WueEn Oliver Cromwell was a youth, he acted a character 
in the play of Lingua, supposed to be written by Brewer; 
the subject of the piece is, a contention among the senses for 
a crown; the part alloted to young Cromwell was that of 
Tactus, or Touch, who, having obtained the contested coronet, 
makes this declaration : 


“* Roses and bays, pack hence ; ’tis crown and robe 
My brows and body circles and invests ; 

How gallantly it fits me sure the slave 
Measured my head that wrought this coronet. 

They lie that say complexions cannot change ; 

My blood’s ennobled, and I am transform’d 

Unto the sacred temper of a King ; 

Methinks I hear my noble parasites 

Styling me Cesar, or great Alexander.” 





Tis said, he felt this part so warmly, that it was the first 
cause which stimulated him to acts of ambition. 

The idea of Cromwell, the Presbyter, performing in a play, 
can only be equalled, in my opinion, by the sombre Buonaparte 
dancing an English hornpipe ; but, of thisman, take a parallel 
circumstance: an old gentleman, who then resided in France, 
had occasion to take a journey in one of their passage boats ; 
the company were gay, and the water smooth, when a dance 
was proposed; there was but one objection to this, the want 
of music; at length a lad about 15, in the dress of a cadet, 
volunteered his services, and his violin, which he drew from 
beneath his coat; the old gentleman informed me that he 
often met with the same youth at different and distant periods 
of time, till at length he traced him as the great consul, now 
the Emperor Buonaparte. 


* 
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WueEn the celebrated Lord Falkland, who is mentioned by 
Mr. Walpole in his noble authors, was brought early into the 
House of Commons, and a grave senator objecting to his 
youth, and to his not looking as if he had sowed his wild oats, 
he replied “ Then I am come to the properest place, where 
are so many geese to pick them up.” 


ee ee 


EPITAPH 
@N A LATE FASHIONABLE COUNTESS. 


Beneath this festooned Urn 
Is inhumed the Body of 
Matilda, Countess of C—---, 
Once a famous toast of Extraordinary Reputation ; 
a Lady of surprising spirits ; 
and an Encourager of all Public Diversions : 
She commanded the largest parties ; 
And so excellent was her memory, that she could repeat 
All HOYLE verbatim. 
| All the Beau Monde were her Lovers; 
Yet she wanted a friend. 
Remarkable for the richness of her fancy, 
She became a Leader of the Fashions. 
Mistress of every game of Cards, 
Brag was her favourite. 
At Operas and Auctions, she had immense knowledge 
In Chinese figures, Temples, Gates, Rails, and Bridges. 
» Her taste was unbounded. 

In her behaviour to her Admirers, she was without reserve ; 
And her collection of Parrots, Lap-dogs, China, and Flowers, 
Displayed the richness of her intellectual endowments. 
She died at the Marchioness de Vingt-un’s, 

In the act of cutting for a fresh deal, 

On Sunday evening last, at eleven o'clock, 

Anno Domini, 1812, 
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THE GOSSIPER. 


“ I would give even to the street beggar, that I might keep up 
in myself the habit of benevolence ; it might do him no good, but 
it would awaken, exercise, and thereby confirm the principle and 


feeling of charity in myself.” 
BISHOP PORTEUS. 


ee ee 


IF, as it is said, that charity covereth a multitude of sins, 
or rather if this sentence of scripture, which is so continually 
found in the mouths of the religious, and irreligious, be 
believed, how is it then, granting the truth of the aphorism, 
that so many miserable ubjects pass us unheeded, or that so 
many deep plaints of sorrow are driven in anger from our 
doors, and are constantly sufiered to break upon our ears, if 
not without insult, at least without pity? Why. all this un- 
necessary hardening of the heart towards our fellow travellers 
to the same bourne, when a very small pittance from each of 
us would be more consistent with that christian charity we 
profess? Alas! how little do we know but that Almighty 
power which raised us up to-day in prosperity, may bow us 
down in adversity to-morrow, and we may, in our turn, become 
even more debased than the object which now solicits our 
alms? What man is it, in these times, that can say, I will be 
rich to-morrow? The butterfly is a worm one moment, the 
next it is dressed. gayer than Solomon in all his glory, and in a 
little time it is no more; its pride vanishes, ere the next day’s 
dawn at most, even should it escape the urchin crush of 
premature death. I have so often been borne down with 
words rather than arguments fur my improperly, as it has 
been said, defending promiscuous charity, that I had resolved 
to hold my peace for the future on this subject, though un- 
convinced of its impropriety ; but, sheltering myself under the 
privilege of an essay, I shall once more, through that medium, 
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dare to broach my favourite subject. From the fair, I trust 
I shall receive more attention than I should from my own 
dictatorial sex ; for charity is a feminine virtue, and painters 
delineate the deity in the character of the softer sex. 

To what churchwarden’s lady, the abolition of pockets, 
and the use of the ridicule, owes its celebrity, I know not. 
In the company of a fan, a vinagaret, or a small handkerchief 
scented with otter of roses, vulyar copper halfpence can have 
no place ; for them in vain the poor sweeper wears her broom to 
the stump; the fair pass over her swept crossing, franked ; 
the glossy white silk stocking, and the nankin shoe, disdain 
to owe their security to a pauper; but where is the man who 
carries a side pocket, or who doats not upon a clean turned 
ancle, who would refuse his mite for such an exhibition? 
From us, poor authors, to whom an invitation to a tea and 
turn-out party is a sufficient tax upon our dress shoes, who can 
ill afford the charge of coach hire to carry them clean toa 
petit souper, the street sweeper is entitled to our utmost gra- 
titude; and I am weak enough to confess, that I could never 
stride over a clean causeway, on which a poor wretch had 
spent her broom and strength, without paying the accustomed 
trifle; or if I had it not, would rather scramble through the 
mud, or, in the lack of halfpence, score it up in my brain as a 
just debt, to be paid at some other time. Often, when booted, 
have I rushed through the mud, or in availing myself of the 
sweeper’s ability, contracted debts almost as long as my milk- 
score. Toa bald headed lame gentleman, at the bottom of 
Catherine-street in the Strand, I now owe twopence, and to 
another artist, from Chancery-lane to Holborn, the sum of 
one penny. But to be serious, there are some men who really 
are such adepts in theoretical virtues, that there is no being a 
match for them; men who have so many negative qualities, 
so many left-handed systems of morality, so many jumps over 
their duty, that it is impossible to catch them. “ Charity,” 
says my friend Ephraim Smooth, “ is one of the first of vir- 
tues.” “ How then 1s it, my friend,” I replied, “ that you 
pass so many, and so frequently, ‘objects unheeded, on which 
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you might exercise such a quality?” “ What!” cries my friend, 
« do you call that charity to indulge idleness and imposition? 
No, no; find out some poor wretch too proud to beg, and who 
languishes in a corner, ashamed to meet the public eye, one who 
has seen better days, and many such there are.” “ Stop, my 
friend,” said [, I have heard this argument before; trust me, 
hunger and a dark night banish these nice feelings; but, per- 
haps, when you give, you must bestow your mite upon the cap 
and bells of poverty, some obseure interesting female, who was 
once the thing of impertinéneey some poor gentleman, who 
has ruined his creditor; or some genteel visionary, who has 
been the death of his parents, from idleness, from a false 
pride, to which he never had the smallest daim, And do you 
really look out for such objecte?” No, he had not time. “Then 
truly, friend Ephraim, thou hast found out an excellent plan 
to keep thy money in thy pocket; you say you may encourage 
idleness; are you sure they would not work, could they get 
it? Impostors, there may be some; but regard that man, 
look at that fellow hopping along; he has on a blue jacket, 
and he * hopes your boots will never spring a leak, and 
that you will spare a shot for poor Jack.’ I grant you, he 
may not be a sailor but you see his leg is cut off close to the 
stump; there is ne leg and foot dangling over a timber toe; 
surely this man did not suffer amputation for the sake of 
gaining a few casual halfpeuce; and whether his lameness is 
caused by the cogs of a mill, or the bullet from an enemy’s 
cannon, surely he deserves your compassionate consideration ; 
he cannot-be an impostor; that woman, you may see, is totally 
blind; therefore your futile arguments cannot save the penny 
now lurking in one corner of your pocket.” But, what, 
flon’t you know that these people get more than you or I by 
the sweat of our brows? Don’t ever, body know, that in St. 
Giles’ they feast on the greatest luxuries, that they make 
wounds, and a thousand such tricks?” “I have heard these 
things, friend Ephraim, but verily they lied; I believe them 
not; some solitary instances may be true; are we then to con- 
gemn all? Thaye myself been deceived, grossly deceived: if 
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there are improper objects, how am | to blame? my motive 
is a good one: we read, iy friend, ‘ Never turn away thy 
face from a poor man; and then the face of God shall never 
be turned trom thee; and if you pass your brother who 
wanteth ought--—’ but you are more versed ia scripture than I 
ain, my friend.” “ All this is very fine,” said Ephraim ; “ now 
attend to me; just look at that wretch ; she has just told you her 
distress; she is in despair and in poverty, her husband was 
killed fighting his country’s battles; see, she is now coming 
out of that gin shop; two chaidren are fastened to her back , 
why did she not buy them bread?” “ Fie upon thee, friend 
Ephraim, did you not but this morning tell me, that, from a 
trifling loss in a speculation, you could not recover your tem- 
per until three extra glasses of wine after dinner made you 
forget your trouble’; away then with such objections; you 
see an object in misery; perhaps it may be caused by her own 
imprudence; then is it less to be pitied? but I ask not fur 
your money to support idleness; | ask but for the eleemosy- 
nary penny that you will throw away in some useless thing 
for yourself, or the coin that will lie useless in your drawer ; 
give that, and leave the rest to him who will only judge the 
motive. But you have not yet, [ presume, made half your ob- 
jections; you have forgotten that poor rates are high; and 
are there not workhouses built? But are they not distant? 
can they be admitted directly? you would subscribe, friend 
Ephraim, to the parish; for then, in the church in blue and 
gold, your name would tell the generosity of your donation. 
Farewell, I leave you, I know, unconvinced, See that poor 
shivering female, whom floods of rain have nearly drenched, 
waiting with hungry, yet patient looks at the door of yon 
pastry cook’s shop; see ber follow, with anxious eyes, luxury 
after luxury, which palls the appetite of that group of young 
ladies; she has not yet broken her fast: how often has she, 
with hope deferred, watched the dismissed passenger, whose 
change of halfpence she thinks may be hers, in vain. Stop, 
my dear countrywomen, and give the price of that jelly to her 
whom the cravings of unsatisfied bunger are racking with 
VOL. XIL.-=N.S, GG 
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cramps. Alas! no; you will not: she watches your dismissal ; 
again she sees the halfpence screwed in a paper; hope once 
more brightens her visage, but they are consigned to your bag, 
and you drive by her to-your carriage, and, enveloped in furs, 
complain of the severity of the weather; you behold her shiver- 
ing in the blast unheeded, as if she were not a fellow creature ; 
yet are your cheeks bedewed with tears for the illness of your 
pug dog ; and at the fancied sorrows of an Ellen, ora De Courcy. 

It was one pitiless night last week, when, returning home 
through one of the squares, wrapping myself up in my great 
coat, my steps were arrested By the everbearing voice ofa man, 
abusing a beggar woman with two children; he did not chuse 
to pass her only without giving, but insulted her, by demanding 
elevenpence for a shilling, and he would give her the odd 
penny; the poor wretch in vain protested she was not worth 
a farthing; he swore it was a lie, and that she earned more 
than he did; in vain he endeavoured to enrage her by calling 
her opprobrious epithets; she bore it all with patience. 
“ Now,” said the fellow, “ I see you area going to abuse me; 
come, give us a spice of your language; come, why don’t 
you begin?” “No,” said the poor wretch, “ I shall not make a 
blackguard of myself.” “ Eh!” said the fellow, “ go to h—-.” 
“ I shan’t,” said the woman, “ that’s not my parish.” 

C. 


re 
MUSICAL MEMORANDA. 


ARNE, THOMAS AUGUSTINE, was the son of Arne, the 
celebrated upholsterer, of King’s-Street, Covent-Garden, at 
whose house the Indian Kings lodged, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, as mentioned in the Spectator, No. 50. Arne had a 
good school education, having been sent to Eton by his father, 
who intended him for the law ; but we have been assured by 
several of his schoolfellows, that his love for music operated 
upon him too powerfully for his own peace, or that of his 
companions; for, with a miserable cracked common flute, he 
used to torment them night and day, when not obliged ta 
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attend the school; and he told us himself, that when he left 
Eton, such was his passion tor music, that he used to avail 
himself of the privilege of a servant by borrowing a livery, and 
going into the upper gallery of an opera, which was then ap- 
propriated to domestics. At home, he had contrived to 
secrete a spinet in his room; upon which, after mufiling the 
strings with a handkerchiet, he used to practise in the night, 
while the rest of the family were asleep; for, had his father 
discovered low he spent his time, he would probably have 
thrown the instrument out of the window, if not the player. 
This young votary of Apollo was at length obliged to serve 
a three years’ clerkship to the law, without once intending to 
make it his profession; but even during this servitude he de- 
dicated every moment he could gain fuirly, or otherwise, to 
the study of Music. Besides practising on the spinet, and 
studying composition by himself, he contrived, during his 
clerkship, to acquire some instruction on the violin of Festing; 
upon which instrument he made so considerable a progress, 
that soon after he had quitted his legal master, his father calling 
accidentally at a gentleman’s house in the ‘neighbourhood 
upon business, found him engaged with company; but sending 
in his name, he was invited up stairs, where there was a large 
company and a concert, in which, to his great astonishment, 
he caught his son in the very act of playing the first fiddle. 
Finding him more admired for his musical talents than know- 
ledge of the law, he was svon prevailed upon to forgive this 
unruly passion, and to let him try to turn it to some account. 
No sooner was the young musician able to practise aloud in 
his father’s house than he bewitched the whole family. In 
discovering that his sister was not only fand of music, but had 
a very sweet toned and touching voice, he gave her such in- 
structions as soon enabled her to sing for Lamp in his Opera 
of Amelia; and finding her so well received in that per- 
formance, he soon prepared a new character for her, by set- 
ting Addison’s opera of Rosamond, in which he employed his 
younger brother likewise, in the character of the page. This 
_ Bausical drama was first performed, March 7th, 1733, at Lin- 
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coln’s Inn Fields, where Mrs. Barbier performed the part of 
the King; Leveridge, Sir Trusty; Page, Master Arne; who 
had never appeared in public; Messenger, Mr. Corfe; Queen, 
Mrs. Jones; Grideline, Miss Chambers; and the part of 
Rosamond by Miss Arne. The opera was performed ten 
nights successively, and with great applause; the last time 
“ for the benefit of Mr. Arne, jun. the composer.” Having 
succeeded so well in a serious opera, our young musician tried 
his powers at a burletta, and fixed upon Fielding’s Tom Thumb 
for that purpose, which, under the title of the Tragedy of Tra- 
gedies, having met with great success'in 1731, he got it trans- 
formed into the Opera of Operas, and setting it to music, after 
the Italian manner, had it performed, May 31st, at the new thea- 
tre in the Haymarket; the part of fom Thumb by Master Arne, 
his brother. Princess Amelia and the Duke of Cumberland 
honoured the second representation with their presence; the 
Prince of Wales the sixth, the young princesses the eighth, 
and afterwards it had a considerable run. 

(To be continued.) 


ee ee 


THE WATER COLOUR EXHIBITIONS. 

‘ANXIOUS to avail ourselves of every chance of information 
on the subject of the arts, we present our readers with a critique 
on the merits of the pictorial exhibitions, which are thrown open 
to the public at this season of the year; but, lest in so doing 
we should trespass too much on our work, we shall merely 
mention those productions which the memory might feel most — 
pleasure in dwelling on; and as they may become subjects 
for the graver, and objects of discussion in the female coterie. 

The Water Colour Exhibitions having opened before that 
of the Royal Academy, we shall begin with 


Fhe Fifth Exhibition of Associated Painters in Bond-Strcet. 

No. 6. The Feast, by Stephanoff. This picture has much 
interest ; it is taken from Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
a work which has of late furnished our artists with several 
novel ideas: the figures on the fore-ground of this picture are 
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well grouped, and there is altogether an originality in the 
composition: the artist has here avoided that livid whiteness 
of flesh, which made some of his last year’s productions so 
ghastly ; and the whole is well expressed. 


** Then rose the riot and the din, 

Above, beneath, without, within ; 

For, from the lofty balcony 

Rung trumpet, psalm, and psaltery ; 

Their clanging bow]s old warriors quaff'd, 
Lowly they spoke, and loudly laugh’d ; 
Whispering, young knights, in tone more mild, 
To ladies fair, and ladies smil’d ; 

Their task the busy sewers ply, 

And all is mirth and revelry.” 


No. 8. Vintner Cove, &c. by L. CLennett. This is a 
very fine picture, and does this artist great credit as a critical 
observer of nature; and it possesses all the correctness of his 
works. 

No. 23. Going to School, by Hotmes. This picture will 
* come home to the feelings and understanding of every one; 
it represents an urchin fighting a girl, and resisting all her 
efforts to drag him to school. The artist, we think, in 
his anxiety to tell his story well, has brought in too many 
subjects; and the house and figures at the top of the hill 
appear to be rather out of keeping; he has, however, intro- 
duced a little episode in the picture that may serve to shew 
the effect of bad education: on one side we perceive the 
parent’s cottage, the residence of this hopeful’child; the 
father, a son of Crispin, is sallying out to correct his son in a 
fit of passion ; from which, however, he is forcibly withheld, 
by the doating mother, who, regardless of the scratches and 
wounds the servant. girl receives from the young rebel, seems 
only fearful of the heavy punishment the angry father would, 
in some measure, justly inflict on him. The young gentle- 
man appears rather too formidable in resistance for a poor 
old woman to conquer, who is seep from the scliool-room to 
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hold up her rod im vain: the urchin, sneaking out at the 
door to see the fun, is well imagined. Although this artist is 
not equal to Heaphy, yet, we think, he is generally happier ir 
his selection of subjects. 

Nos. 39 and 40, are Headsin the style of Vandyke and 
Rembrant, by W. Foster; they possess merit, but the 
reflected light on the back of the female is perhaps a little too 
violent. 

Nos. 56, 58 and 149, are Battle Scenes, by D. DiGutoy ; 
and shew the very great progress he has made since the last 
exhibition; there is a truth and effect about the pictures, 
highly creditable to him, accompanied with great freeness of 
hand ; yet there is a certain darkness of colouring ; which the 
artist would do well to look at the works of Atkinson, and 
correct his own: we were better pleased with his colouring of 
the Prince Regent. 

No. 63. Portrait of Charlotte Stanley, a Gypsey, by 
Hayter. If ever beauty were worshipped as a goddess in 
this wandering tribe, in point of face, Charlotte Stanley nght 
sit for their divinity. The artist has been peculiarly happy in 
delineating a face in which a fine black eye, beautiful dark 
complexion, and fine hair, all tend to heighten the most 
luxuriant charms of a brunett of the darkest hue: it is on 
the whole a very pleasing picture. 

No. 99. Saturday Evening, by Cocksurn. Although 
painted better than Biggs’s picture of the same subject, 
exhibited a few years since, it puts us much in mind of his 
productions: the faces are beautiful, and highly finished ; but 
the artist has yet much to do ere he rivals Holmes or Heaphy. 

No. 211. Another production of W. Foster, although 
rather too Westalian: when we say this, we mean the 
imitative faults of Westall; however it is an interesting 
picture: it is mentioned in the catalogue as the portrait of a 
lady; but we understand the subject is taken from a romance, 
written by a Queen of Navarre:—she relates, that the 
husband of a lady having detected her in a criminal amour, 
caused her paramour to be assassinated, as conceiving it to 
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inaroom, in which he has caused to be placed the skeleton of 


her gallant: there isa settled despair in her countenance truly 
freezing; we think, however, the back ground would have 
admitted of more finishing. 

No. 231. The doubtful Shilling, by Hotmes, is a highly 
finished picture ; but it has been exhibited before. The 
doubts of the butcher, while placing it between his teeth, and 
the anxiety of the girl who owns the supposed base metal, is 
well expressed, and will, I dare say, be recullected by many 
of our friends. 

No. 240. The Miseries of Human Life is also by the 
same artist; and has also been presented to the public before. 
Some of our subscribers may possibly recollect the indignation 
expressed by the shopkeeper, in his little back parlour, when 
cutting up a shoulder of mutton. “Do not you see,” he 
seems to say, “ ’tis not near done; I never got my dinner 
cooked properly ;” we rather fear the gentleman is somewhat 
subject to passion ; for his wife seems evidently abashed, while 
the clnld, clinging towards the mother, seems to dread the 
coming storm. We presume by the minutia, the artist is fond 
of domestic comfort; the curious woman, listening to the 
lecture in the shop, is a good idea. 

No. 256. The Cottage Door, by Foster, will, no doubt, 
be conceived very mteresting to the young mamas who may 
frequent the exhibition; the almost nonentity of the infant, 
and the very quiescent state in which it takes its food is, no 
doubt, a study from nature. 

No. 262. A Portrait of Mr. Knight as Lovegold, by the 
same artist, is a most correct likeness of that inimitable 
performer. We do not know when we haye admired a por- 
trait so much as we did this; it sliows what labour may achieve 
when steadily pursued ; it is admirably finished in all its parts. 
We shall now take our leave of this artist, with saying, that 
he certainly possesses taste and ability: if he will add to these 
a little fagging at the principles of the art he professes, and a 
Winter's visit to the Drawing Academy; we have no doubt 
he will find it add both to his pleasure and reputation. 
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No. 254. Sir Geoffrey Chaucer and the Pilgrims, by Biaxe, 
is a picture of mongrel excellence; yet has such a repulsive 
appearance, that we doubt most of our fair readers will scarcely 
view it with pleasure, unless they should be well acquainted 
with Aunciente tapestrye, to enter into its merits. That it 
is the work of genius, no one will deny; it possesses all the 
truth, the costume, and manners of the times; and the 
artist is perhaps worthy of the highest commendation for his 
industry, research, and correctness; but for our parts, we 
feel ourselves so perfectly satisfied with the same subject, as 
treated by Stothard, that we wish not to possess a picture 
whose greatest merit seems to be an imitation of the arts 
in their degraded state. Of the pictures 323 and 324, by the 
same artist, we must decline giving any criticism; we dare say 
they may be very fine; but they are also too sublime for our 
comprehension ; we must therefore deprecate the mercy of 
the lovers of the Fuselian and the Angelesque. 

Nos. 257, 263, 272, and 275, by Miss BourLIEr, represent 
Paysannes, with pretty faces; but they are not the paysannes 
of England : as drawing, they possess merit, but her Billings- 
gate women ure any description of ladies but what they are 
meant for; they are evidently of foreign growth. 

No. 266. Kailyas, by Miss BErEruam, is an interesting 
picture, and must be more highly so to the lovers of Southey. 

No. 2384, the Prophecy of Queen Emma, by W. U. 
Brooke. If Queen Emma always prophecied at such a 
height from the spectators, she might be heard, but to attempt 
to see her would be in vain: we are not very blind, or 
very short sighted; we even borrowed a chair; but then, 
alas ! were obliged to give credit to our catalogue, and leave 
Queen Emma to proceed in her prophecy; we therefore trust 
the artist will pardon our passing it by; it may possess great 
merit. 

If we have noticed no more pictures in this exhibition, it is 
more from conceiving them to be too numerous for the limits 
of our publication than any other cause; the landscapes in 
these rooms present much merit, but we deem it needless to 
particularize a View near Norfolk, Conway Castle, &c. 
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To the names of Francia, Clennel, Walker, &c. &c. we can 
add but little reputation; and we have forborne to wention 
Lhe For, The Village School, Welch Courtship, sc. of 
Richer, for their merit is great ; yet, as stated in the catalogue, 
it is not the first time that they have been before the public. 


The Eighth Water Colour Exhibition at Spring Gardens. 


After mentioning so many pictures in the former Exhibi- 
bition, we fear the few we shall notice in this will appear the 
effects of partiality, but we disavow any such predilection. 
Professors of the arts themselves must be well aware, that 
there is a thinness of pictures in the historical line which this 
society have never before experienced.. With regard to the 
landscape department, while we view the names of W. West- 
all, Varley, Glover, Reignagle, &c. and the Cattle of Hills, no 
deficiency can be supposed to prevail in this department; but, 
ia the historic department, we see scarcely any thing to des- 
cant on; it is true we have girls at cottage doors, and peasant 
boys; but fram the pencil of a Chalon and a Christal, we ex- 
pect something more. Heaphy, who was a historian in the 
story telling scene, has not here exlibited one picture. Uwins 
reigns here the regent of book prints; but he will hardly con- 
sole us for the absence of the high finish and truth of Heaphy ; 
the former artist, we understand, has left this society. 

No. 86. Boys Angling---possesses all the merits of Cris- 
TAL: there is much correctness in the picture; we rather 
object to some part of the water, which is thrown into shade, 
and appears as though the float was fixed in terra firma. 

No. 37. A Man perishing in a Snow Storm. Mr. Hitts, 
unquestionably the only painter of cattle in these days, has 
stepped out of his usual line in this drawing, and has depicted, 
from Thomson’s Winter, the death of the traveller: there is a 
dreariness about the picture highly characteristic; but we 
think Mr. Hills might have mended the appearance of the 
cloak floating in the air. 

No. 57. Yorick and the Grissett, by Uwtns, has appeared 

.before the public in a wood engraving; it is a pleasing little 
drawing. 
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No. 62. Haymakers at Dinner, Uwins, with regard to the 
scenery, is nature itself; the grouping is good, and the artist has 
endeavoured to dramatize it by the tender look with which a 
young peasant is regarding a girl. We have been in hay fields 
far, far from the sound of Bow bells; but we never saw 
such delicate symptoms of love in low life as the artist has 
here delineated. 

No. 95. A Hay Field, by DE Wint, would make an ex- 
cellent companion to the above; and though it delineates 
depravity in low life, we fear it shows the most correct view 
of human nature. Zhe 

No. 152; a frame of Four Désigns, ‘thom Uwins, already 
engraved, are very beautiful little ideas. 

No. 153. Shakspeare’s Seven Ages, by ATKINSON, are 
tughly praiseworthy. 

No. 279. Sleeping Infant, by Uwtns, is a faithful repre- 
sentation of childhood: artists are too fond of throwing 
expression into the physiognomy; this may be picturesque, 


but it is not natural; the chubby cheek and dimple will not 
admit of character: Mr. Uwins has copied nature, and he has 


nearly equalled her with his pencil. 
We shall here take leave of this exhibition, hoping that 
next year the Historic Muse will again iift up her head. 
(The Royal Academy in our next.) 


EE 
To the Editor of the Lady’s Museum. 
SIR, 

I NEED not observe to your fair readers that love breathes 
the same impassioned language in every age, and in every 
country; from the cottage to the throne, the same strain of 
devotion, extravagance, and enthusiasm. They have, no 
doubt, been in the habit of perusing, with interest, most of the 
tender, ephemeral productions of the British swains; but we 
presume that some of them have yet to learn, that, among the 
monarchs of the present day, there is one who unbends his 
mind from the cares of royalty by the composition of amatory 
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poetry—-that monarch is the reigning King of Persia; from 
whose productions, I beg to present them with the following 
specimen, translated by Edward Scott Warren, Esq. 


H. Y. 














“Tr thou wert to display thy beauties, my beloved, to 
Wamig, he would sacrifice the life of Wozra at the shrine of 
thy perfections. If Yoosoof beheld thy charms, be would 
think no more of Zuleekha. Come to me, and compiy with 
my wishes. Give me no further promises of to-morrow. 
When the mistress of Khaquan approached him, with a hun- 
dred glances, one glance captivated bis heart. 

“ When I yielded my heart, she began her cruelty; yet she 
terms this tyranny faithfulness. Call not your eyes by their 
name; for truly they are the source of affliction: the lofti- 
ness of thy stature betrays thy pride: I shall never complain 
of thee, my love! for, however great thy cruelty, it must be 
proper. Destroy meat once, forthe height of my ambition is 
to die by the hana of my mistress: Khaquan has watched near 
thy dwelling, until he has fallen into old age, and still you 
maliciously call him faithless!” 


a 


LLEWELLYN THE GREAT; 
OR, THE CONSEQUENCES OF IMPATIENCE. 


LLEWELLYN resided near the base of Snowdoun; he 
had a beautiful greyhound named Gelert, which had been 
presented to him by King John. One day, in consequence of 
the faithful animal, who at night “ sentinell’d his master’s bed,” 
not making his appearance in the chace, Llewellyn returned 
home very angry, and met the dog, covered with blood, at the 
chamber door of his child; upon entering the room, he found 
the cradle overturned, and the coverlet stained with gore; he 
called to the child, but received no answer; he too rashly 
concluded that he had been killed by Gelert, and, in his an- 
guish, thrust his sword through the poor animal’s body; the 
ngise the dog made in dying awoke the child, who began tq 
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cry; on raising the cradle, between fear and joy, Llewellyn 
. discovered, dead by the infant, an immense large wolf, which, 
it appeared, had been ne by Geiert, who had thus saved 
his son. 

To mitigate this oltenats he resorted to - the usual recom- 
pence ip those times; he built a chapel, and raised a tomb to 
poor Gelert; and the spot, to this day, is called Beth Gelert, 
or the grave of Gelert, “ where sever .could the sportsman 
pass, or forester, unmoved.” 











The Mirror of Fashion, 
For JUNE, 1812. 
The Dresses invented by Mrs. Osgood, of Lower Brook Street, 


MORNING Domestie Dress—-A white jaconet muslin 
gown, buttoned down the front with white regency buttons, 
and trimming formed en lozenge; handkerchief, gloves, and 
sandals of dragon-fly green; figuranté cap, ornamented with 
@ rose in front. 

Child’s Dress—-A la matelot Hollandeis. 

Evening Party Dress—Anu Egyptian robe of peach blos- 
som, evening primrose or lilic, shot with white or day prim- 
rose colour; apron sleeves and front of crape, en suite, trim- 
med with rose buds, and terminated with silver acorns; white 
satin hat, with regency plume; white gloves and shoes; armlet 
and earrings of gold. 

There has been no variation in the head-dress of this month ; 
the cap has been very geuerally introduced, but a profusion of 
jewels and diamonds ornament the hair for the evening party. 

The habiliments of ladies have assumed the most splendid 
appearance; every thing that is superb, every thing that is rare 
and expensive, now ornament the belles of 1812; neatness 
seems nearly exploded; save for the home department, and our 
temales shine in a galaxy of pearls, diamonds, gold and blue, 
Some French dresses have been imported; but they have 
only been adopted by the mattress @ danser, or a few ladies, 
who seem to think that eccentricity of attire may be substi- 
tuted for a beautiful face, or a modest deportment. 4 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


TO THE FIRST SPRING FLOWER 


NCE again let me hail thy mild blossom of beauty, 
Thou token of Spring-time’s reviving return ; 
For I feel it a sort of poetical duty, 
Each year to address thee, in brake or in burn, 


Thou bringest a train of reflections most cheering, 
When Winter’s last groan of despair has been heard ; 
A world of sweet music thou pour’st on the hearing, 
A musician of nature thou makest each bird. 


I shall not forget thee when Summer’s, bright hours 
_ Have spread o’er these meadows a beautiful bloom, 
When gaudily round me shall flaunt gayer flow’rs, wo 
Rich in splendour of dye, sweet in native perfume ; 


For thou cam’st to cheer when we wanted thy soothing, 
‘When storms roar’d around, and when short was the day ; 
Then you emblem‘d mild. mercy, care’s wrinkled brow smoothing : 
No, I shall not forget thee. in. Suymer’s warm ray. 
J. M. L, 


VOL. XII.—-N .S. HH 
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SONNET TO CHILDHOOD. 


OH, happy! thoughtless age! too soon thou ’rt o’er ; 
Thy gay delusive joys too quickly fade ! 
Buried beneath oblivion’s gleomy shade, 

Thy simple pastimes shall delight no more. 


Fair looks the prospect in life’s jocund morn, 
But cank’ring cares the peaceful mind infest ; 
Or keen reflections rankling in the breast, 

The native beauties of the scene deform. 


But as the mind expanding by degrees, 
Its powers unfolds, and new ideas rise ; 
The harmless sports of childhood cease to please ; 
And all its artless gaiety soon flies ; 
Yet busy fancy still regretting sees 
Morn’s treach’rous smiles beneath meridian skies, 
LOUISA, 


A ne 





SONNET TO FRIENDSHIP. 


HAIL, friendship, hail! calm soother of my breast, 
Thou loveliest attribute of human kind ; 

With thee each tear, each struggling sigh’s represt, 
Thou crown’st with lasting bliss the social mind, ~ 


At thy auspicious shrine affliction bends, 
Its weight of sorrow in thy bosom pours ; 
Thy genial ray, thy influence extends, 
When o’er the scene misfortune’s tempest low’rs, 


Sweet nymph, array’d in constancy and truth, 
T'or time nor space thy influence abate ; 

Calm age’s soother, fond delight of youth, 
And poverty with thee smiles round elate, 


Thus far remov’d from envy and disdain, 
But peace and virtue deck thy happy reign. 
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SONNET. 
PAST PLEASURE AND PRESENT WOE. 


SWEET flew the hours when erst in Laura’s mien 
I saw the ray of bright perfection shine, 
When friendship’s fervour-kindling glow serene 
Blent with the flame of infant love divine ; 
For then I scrupled not to join in song, 
With nimble feet the mazy dance to hail ; 
Pleasure her joys pourtray’d in colours strong, 
And Hope prophetic told a pleasing tale : 
"Twas then that sorrow and her sad compeers 
To me were strangers, for I knew not those 
Misguided, strife-begetting jealousies and fears, 
That rack this tortur’d bosom with their throes ; 
That bid these grief-swol’n eyes o’erflow with tears, 
While mem’ry wanders, press’d by hopeless woes. 


REUBEN 


es Ie 


TO HENRY. 


GO, Henry, go, with pleasure rove, 
Mid dazzling scenes away ; 


Forget the heart you taught to love, 
Now drooping to decay. 


Go join in lux’ry’s pamper’d lot, 
Nor cast a thuught on me ; 

The lowly maid, or simple cot, 
Possess no charms for thee. 


Yet I will wish thee, faithless youth, 
Each bliss that life bestows; 

’Tho’ thou on unsuspecting truth 
Hast heap’d its keenest woes. 


Nor shall a sigh my bosom swell, 
To call thee once unkind ; 

But bid to earth a long farewell, 
Some happier spot to find. 
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I pause on life’s uncertain fate, 
That glides so swiftly by ; 
To me this chequer’d mortal state 
Yields but the hope to die. 





Short is the transitory glow 
That can a charm impart ; 

Ah! can it e’er that bliss bestow, 
To claim this breaking heart ! 


Alas! no more but death’s cold arms 
Shall bid its throbbings cease ; 

He comes array’d in brightest charms, 
Blest harbinger of peace ! 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ ARABIAN Penetration” in our next :—we are pleased with 
this symptom of prose communication. 

We have received a letter from Oscar, begging information of his 
fair eulogist, Agnes: we assure him we know nothing of the lady, 
and, if we did, could not divulge it, unless authorized by the corres- 
pondent herself. We thank him for his poem, but we might as well 
attempt to insert in one of our numbers Milton’s Paradise Lost ;— 
Oscar should recollect, that if we were only to insert a part of it, 
it would be at the expence of other votaries of the muses, not even 
excepting Agnes. 

With respect to the alterations complained of by Agnes, the 
present editor informs her, that they were suggested by the gentle- 
man who preceded him in the same department of the Lady’s Mu- 
seum: we have now before us three poems on the same subject, 
*< Indisposition.” 

The History of a Button is evidently the work of a juvenile au- 
thor ; it is too incorrect for insertion ; however, we advise him to 
try again on some other subject. We beg leave to observe, that 
avarice is a solitary vice ; misers do not go to clubs. 

We beg to inform the communicator that we have not the least oc- 
casion for poems printed before: we thank him for his good intention. 

The Essay on Fortitude shall certainly appear in our next. 

All communications must be sent to Messrs. Vernor, Hood, and 
Sharpe, early in the month. Henry’s effusion has not novelty enough 
for the Museum. The favours that are come to hand shall receive due 
attention. All our poetical correspondents request their communica- 
tions may be inserted immediately. 

*,* For the accommodation of those Correspondents who complain 
of having to traverse the shop of our publisher, we have caused a 
letter-box to be placed in the Window. 
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